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Periods of scarcity and privation are not infrequent and many Eskimos
have died of starvation. They work hard when conditions permit
and, like hungry animals, eat to satiety when food is abundant. They
survive the climate because they wear effective clothing which main-
tains essentially a subtropical environment about the clothed parts.
The only actual stimulation of metabolism is caused by breathing cold
air when out of doors in winter and by their consumption of a high-
protein diet. Their liking for fats and oils is the result of custom and
hunger, and not of climate.
Formerly it was customary to dismiss the Eskimo diet with the
statement that it consisted of meat and fat. We now distinguish be-
tween muscle meats, incomplete nutritionally in a number of re-
spects, and glandular organs which supply, when eaten raw, those
essentials lacking in muscle meats. Eskimos, and the sparse Indian
population at the southern end of South America, survive because
they eat all parts of the animals which serve them as food. Man
could not survive and continue to propagate the race on a diet of
muscle meats. Fish, seal, walrus, birds, and eggs, and an occasional
whale practically constitute the limit of variety in food for the most
isolated Eskimos. Those further south supplement these foods with
the fish and organs of reindeer. About the only vegetable food avail-
able is the half digested moss of the rumen of the reindeer, which
they are said to relish greatly. Like the carnivorous animals which
subsist on a similar diet, the carnivorous peoples are healthy and
capable of considerable endurance.
That the Eskimo is at some disadvantage because of his carnivo-
rous diet is shown by investigations of Heinbecker ('28, '31, '32), who
found the basal metabolism of Polar and Baffin Eskimos to be con-
siderably higher than of persons living in temperate regions, doubt-
lessly caused by excessive protein consumption. He found their carbo-
hydrate tolerance to be fairly high, and the non-protein nitrogen
content of their blood was essentially normal notwithstanding theii
high-protein diet. Rabinowitch and Smith ('36) also found high
basal metabolic rates in Eskimos from Hudson Bay north to Devon
and Ellesmere Islands, but their results differ from those of Hein-
becker in that they found abnormally high non-protein nitrogen in the
blood of these people. Rabinowitch also found some cases of arterio-
sclerosis. The plasma chloride content was higher than the average
for peoples elsewhere, and in some subjects the renal threshold for
glucose was above average values. He regards the high non-protein
nitrogen of the blood as due to the high protein diet and not to im-
pairment of kidney functions. He cites data collected by Krogh and
Krogh, according to which the average daily diet'of these Eskimos
consists of approximately 54 gm. carbohydrate, 135 gm. fat, and 280